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THE  DIVINE  ELECTION. 


Romans  8 : 29,  30. 

“ Whom  He  did  foreknow , He  also  did  predestinate 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  His  Son  ; moreover, 
whom  He  did  predestinate , them  He  also  called ; and 
whom  He  called , them  He  also  justified ; and  whom 
He  justified , them  He  also  glorified 

The  doctrine  of  election  lay  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Jewish  hope.  That  Israel  had  been  chosen  of  Jehovah 
out  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  without  regard  to 
its  merits,  but  simply  that  His  purpose  might  be 
fulfilled,  was  the  central  point  of  its  belief.  It  is  hard 
for  us  to  realize  how  absolute  this  confidence  was. 
The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  arbitrary  power. 
They  were  subject  to  the  will  of  monarchs.  The 
rights  of  individuals  were  very  dim.  The  power  of 
the  king  was  very  clear.  They  saw  nothing  unusual, 
scarcely  anything  unjust,  in  Jehovah’s  selection  of  one 
people  for  His  favorite.  The  history  that  followed 
the  call  of  Abram  abounds  in  arbitrary,  divine  elec- 
tions. Most  of  us  would  have  chosen  Ishmael  rather 
than  Isaac,  certainly  Esau  rather  than  Jacob.  But  it 
pleased  Jehovah  to  show  his  power  the  more  clearly 
by  choosing  him  whose  merits  seemed  least  to  deserve 
it.  So  He  hardened  Pharaoh’s  heart.  So  He  despised 
Moab  and  Edom  and  other  nations,  who  to  human 
eyes  seem  to  have  had  as  much  promise  as  Israel.  No 
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doubt,  down  behind  all  this  apparent  deliberate  choice 
there  lay  certain  qualities  which  really  determined  the 
supremacy.  It  was  what  we  should  call  today  the 
survival  of  the  fittest.  But  to  the  eye  of  the  Jew,  it 
was  a willful  choice  of  Jehovah,  who  had  mercy  on 
whom  he  would  have  mercy,  and  who  hardened  whom 
he  would. 

But  there  is  a larger  book  than  the  Bible  in  which 
we  read  the  proofs  of  divine  election.  I mean  the 
book  of  life.  The  human  race  is  full  of  inequalities. 
The  same  difference  of  condition  which  the  Jew 
marked  between  Israel  and  Canaan,  is  just  as  clear 
today  between  English  and  Zulu,  or  Russian  and 
Chinese.  Indeed,  the  difference  between  civilized 
nations,  as  English  and  French,  American  and  Span- 
ish, is  quite  as  clear  though  not  as  wide.  A very  defin- 
ite character  is  imprinted  on  the  members  of  these 
nations.  Their  institutions,  political  and  religious, 
their  modes  of  life,  the  trend  of  their  thought,  their 
art  and  literature,  are  very  sure  to  be  peculiar.  Their 
destiny  will  lie  along  different  lines.  The  differences 
in  the  forms  and  features  of  their  individual  citizens 
are  evidences  of  a mental  and  moral  constitution  no 
less  varied.  Now,  let  anyone  ask  why  there  should 
have  been  this  difference  between  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  he  will  find  himself  brought  up  at  last  to 
the  doctrine  of  election.  Whether  he  accept  the 
story  of  Babel  or  believe  in  a diversity  of  original 
•stock,  will  be  of  no  consequence.  Nor  will  it  make 
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any  difference  if  he  accept  the  theory  of  evolution 
and  ascribe  the  variety  of  humanity  to  the  effect  of 
environment.  In  every  case  he  is  obliged  to  pass  by 
all  thought  of  human  agency,  and  stand  face  to  face 
with  the  divine  will.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
secondary  causes  or  machinery  through  which  the 
effect  was  produced,  the  prime  cause,  the  hand  upon 
the  lever,  was  the  unconditioned,  absolute  decree  of 
the  Almighty. 

There  are  cases  in  which,  apparently,  human  agency 
has  profoundly  modified  or  even  determined  the  char- 
acter of  a nation.  The  Spaniard  is  what  he  is,  partly 
because  of  the  almost  unbroken  sway  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  weeding  out  of  multitudes  of  sincere 
and  earnest  persons  by  the  Inquisition  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Moors,  who  were  almost  the  only  men  of 
business  in  the  peninsula,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
decline  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  Europe. 
But  behind  the  human  agency  worked  the  divine.  We 
have  to  ask  why  the  Spaniard  remained  stubbornly 
Catholic,  while  the  Englishman  and  the  North  Ger- 
man became  as  stubbornly  Protestant ; and  there  is 
no  answer  but  that  something  in  the  mental  constitu- 
tion of  each  nation  determined  its  religion.  Some 
connection  there  must  be  between  the  character 
of  a nation  and  its  faith,  if  the  faith  satisfies  the 
whole  nation.  It  is  not  of  human  responsibility  that 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin,  American  and  Spaniard 
stand  facing  each  other  with  features  of  both  body  and 
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mind  so  diverse,  and  so  mutually  strange.  He  who 
chose  Israel  and  rejected  Moab,  has  exercised  the  same 
mighty  prerogative  in  these  later  days. 

If,  then,  we  turn  from  national  characteristics  to 
individual,  we  come  upon  differences  as  great  and  as 
unaccountable  by  merely  human  causes.  Here  we 
seem  obliged  to  allow  more  for  the  human  will,  but 
when  we  deal  with  masses  of  men  we  come  again 
upon  the  action  of  divine  laws.  There  is  something 
marvellous  and  almost  uncanny  in  the  statistics  of 
suicide,  of  insurance,  of  marriage  and  other  facts  that 
concern  the  multitude.  There  are  some  things  that 
appear  to  come  from  caprice  in  each  individual  case 
that  seem  to  be  governed  in  the  mass  by  laws  almost 
as  irresistible  as  those  by  which  frost  kills  the  flowers, 
or  the  rain  revives  the  corn.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  if  we  could  analyze  and  classify  the  com- 
plex phenomena  of  human  life  we  should  find  them  as 
completely  within  the  domain  of  law  as  the  events  of 
nature.  When  we  turn  to  each  single  life,  still  more 
to  each  single  act,  it  seems  to  be  entirely  free.  Yet, 
when  we  consider  that  men  act  either  by  impulse,  or 
by  reasoning,  and  that  both  come  from  an  inner  life 
which  is  the  product  of  many  causes  and  influences 
outside  of  the  will,  some  of  them  in  fact  set  in  motion 
before  the  man  was  born  and  taking  him  in  charge  as 
soon  as  he  began  to  live,  we  wronder  whether  Paul’s 
doctrine  of  election  has  not  some  application  to  every 
one  of  us.  And  if  we  take  into  account  the  difference 
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of  circumstances  into  which  we  are  all  born,  and  which 
certainly  was  not  ordained  because  of  any  merit  or 
demerit  of  ours,  and  if  we  remind  ourselves  of  the 
very  great  power  which  circumstance  may  have  upon 
character,  we  must  ask  ourselves  very  seriously 
whether  predestination  is  as  completely  an  antiquated 
doctrine  as  we  have  been  inclined  to  think.  Heredity, 
circumstance,  education,  said  the  Autocrat,  are  the 
three  planes  that  bound  our  lives.  How  far  they  con- 
trol us,  how  far  we  can  control  them,  who  can  tell  ? 
Who  is  there  that  can  look  out  over  the  inequalities  of 
human  fate,  even  the  differences  in  human  character, 
and  believe  that  they  are  all  to  be  laid  to  human 
account  ? Who  can  look  back  over  his  own  life  with- 
out seeing  in  his  success  or  his  failure  the  hands  of 
higher  powers  than  his  own,  reaching  down  out  of  the 
darkness  and  directing  his  actions,  nay,  even  mould- 
ing his  very  nature  ? Grant  to  the  human  will  what 
measure  of  freedom  you  may,  still  around  the  edges 
of  it  you  see  strange  forces  at  work,  and  upon  every 
side,  like  an  ocean  round  an  island,  stretches  a vast 
unknown  region  that  makes  the  climate  and  generates 
the  weather  of  our  lives.  He,  under  whose  providence 
you  were  born  in  a certain  place  and  at  a certain  time 
in  history,  who  gave  you  certain  privileges  and  laid 
upon  you  certain  burdens,  has  to  some  extent  deter- 
mined your  life  for  you.  That  you  were  born  an 
American,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  the  parents 
who  are  yours,  in  the  circumstances  that  surround 
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you,  in  the  circle  of  friends  that  have  been  your  asso- 
ciates,— who  shall  set  bounds  to  the  power  of  these 
great  facts  ? Who  can  say  that  he  deserved  the  good 
that  has  come  to  him  ? Who  can  claim  merit  for  what 
he  is  or  has  ? At  least  we  must  admit  the  election  of 
God  as  one  mighty  element  in  what  we  are  or  have 
done. 

Many  consequences  follow  from  this.  First,  the 
necessity  of  faith.  Nothing  but  an  act  of  absolute 
trust  can  reconcile  the  diverse  lots  of  men  with  the 
goodness  of  God.  That  one  child  should  be  born 
diseased  and  another  child  healthy,  one  cradled  in  love 
and  another  in  neglect,  one  carefully  reared  and 
another  left  to  chance  or  to  downright  evil  surround- 
ings, these  are  things  hard  to  understand.  That  one 
man  should  be  given  a clear  head  that  lights  his  way 
to  success,  another  a dull  brain  that  lets  him  blunder 
on  to  an  unhappy  end  ; that  one  should  be  endowed 
with  riotous  blood  that  sweeps  him,  we  know  not  how 
helplessly,  into  excess  and  ruin,  and  another  with 
quiet  pulses  that  make  respectability  easy  for  him ; 
that  one  should  have  to  live  under  the  cloud  of  a 
morbid  temperament,  and  another  in  the  sunshine  of 
a healthy  mind ; how  can  we  fully  reconcile  these 
things  with  divine  justice  and  love  ? We  can  only 
accept  them  as  they  are,  and  try  to  believe,  as  we 
would  construe  the  strange  acts  of  a human  friend, 
that  they  have  some  good  purpose  which  we  are  not 
large  and  clear  enough  of  mind  to  understand. 

o o 
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But  there  are  some  things  that  are  very  clear  to  us. 
One  is  the  demand  for  humility.  What  have  we  that 
we  did  not  receive,  and  what  did  we  receive  that  we 
deserve  ? The  greatest  men  have,  as  a rule,  been  the 
humblest.  What  they  have  done,  they  see,  might 
easily  have  failed  but  for  some  stroke  of  luck,  or  some 
happy  combination  of  circumstances.  A few  excep- 
tional cases  apart,  there  is  a singular  lack  of  conceit 
in  men  of  great  success.  You  will  find  more 
pride  in  their  heirs  than  in  them.  Often  there  is  a 
sort  of  wonder  in  their  hearts  at  how  it  has  all  come 
about.  Very  often  there  is  a vague  belief  in  fate  or 
destiny,  such  as  Napoleon  had.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  greater  the  man,  the  closer  he  felt  to  the  cen- 
tral forces  that  move  all  things,  the  more  clearly  he 
suspected  the  presence  in  his  life  of  something  greater 
than  himself. 

And  along  with  humility  goes  charity  for  others. 
That  which  has  lifted  us  may  have  put  another  down. 
It  may  be  that  the  charity,  even  for  the  wrong-doer, 
which  has  so  grown  upon  us  today  comes  out  of  our 
clearer  realization  of  the  superior  powers  that  work 
upon  human  life.  Is  it  mere  pity  for  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  that  lies  at  the  root  of  our  philanthropy,  or  is 
it  a fellow-feeling  that  comes  from  the  thought  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  sufferings  should  not 
have  come  upon  us  ? Is  it  merely  mercy  that  makes 
us  considerate  of  the  criminal  or  the  degraded,  or  is  it 
also  the  feeling  of  the  saint  who  said  of  the  man  hang- 
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ing  on  the  gallows,  “There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 
hangs  John  Newton?”  The  grace  of  God,  the  favor 
of  God,  is  not  that  what  grows  upon  us  as  we  under- 
stand life  ? Is  it  not  that  which  lies  behind  both 
our  humility  and  our  charity, — the  thought  of  the 
Almighty  One,  who,  for  reasons  that  we  cannot 
fathom,  but  which  we  are  sure  have  no  relation  to  our 
merit  or  demerit,  gives  to  one  prosperity  and  another 
adversity,  nay,  has  a hand  in  our  very  goodness  ? The 
grace  of  God,  that  mysterious  but,  we  are  sure,  just 
dealing,  by  which  God  opens  the  gates  for  some  and 
closes  them  for  others,  and  gives  to  us  a large  share 
of  privilege  and  to  our  neighbor  but  a small  one, — this 
it  is  that  makes  us  tender  when  we  think  of  it. 

But  most  of  all  does  this  thought  of  God’s  grace  lay 
upon  us  responsibility.  How  apt  we  are  to  look  upon 
the  gifts  of  God  merely  as  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  ! 
The  common  citizen  looks  at  the  governor  at  his 
inauguration  with  envy  at  his  happiness.  The  work- 
man covets  the  power  of  the  superintendent  or  of  the 
men  in  the  firm.  The  poor  man  sees  only  the  wealth 
of  the  rich.  The  ignorant  man  sees  the  scholar  only 
as  he  reads  his  books.  But  the  governor  knows  that 
he  is  elected  not  merely  to  honor,  but  to  responsibility. 
While  the  workingman  throws  off  all  care  with  his 
dusty  apron,  the  superintendent  remains  behind  to 
plan  the  next  day’s  work,  and  the  firm  lie  awake  think- 
ing of  notes  that  are  coming  due,  or  of  the  great 
currents  of  chance  that  are  flowing  through  the  busi- 
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ness  world.  Is  not  this  what  the  doctrine  of  election 
means  to  the  thoughtful  man,  the  election  not  to 
privilege  only,  but  to  service  ? The  question  is  not 
merely,  “What  hadst  thou  that  thou  didst  not 
receive  ? ” but,  “ What  hast  thou  that  was  not  given 
to  be  used  for  the  Giver  ? ” The  grace  of  God  is  for 
the  service  of  God.  The  gift  is  a trust.  The  talent 
is  to  be  put  out  into  the  world’s  business.  The  wealth 
brings  responsibility;  the  scholar’s  learning  is  for  the 
people,  not  for  himself  alone. 

When  the  general  selects  a certain  company  to  lead 
a forlorn  hope,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  conferring  an 
honor  upon  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  getting  work 
done  which  they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  do.  It  is  the 
election  not  merely  to  glory,  but  to  danger  and  to 
a larger  chance  of  death.  When  Samuel  chose  Saul 
as  the  first  king  of  Israel  because  he  was  “a  goodly 
man,  and  from  the  shoulders  upward  higher  than  any 
of  the  people,”  he  meant  not  merely  to  honor  a hand- 
some youth,  but  to  put  the  kingly  crown  upon  the 
head  of  one  whose  personal  qualities  were  needed  in 
the  king  who  must  go  before  his  men  into  battle. 
When  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Moses  that  he 
should  be  as  a god  unto  Israel,  it  was  not  as  a god  to 
be  worshipped,  but  as  a god  to  plan,  to  dare,  to  per- 
suade, to  guide, — to  use  all  that  he  had  and  all  that  he 
was  for  the  people  of  Jehovah.  And  when  the  same 
spirit  descended  upon  Jesus,  it  was  not  merely  that 
his  name  should  be  honored  through  the  ages  and  that 
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temples  should  be  dedicated  to  him,  but  it  was  that 
God  needed  such  a soul  as  his  for  a great  work,  with 
suffering,  humiliation  and  death  in  his  pathway. 

This  is  the  side  which  the  old  doctrine  of  election 
turns  to  us  today.  It  is  the  social  side.  Election  is 
the  sign  of  value,  of  need,  of  mission.  It  is  the  con- 
ferring not  of  honor,  but  of  the  power  to  be  useful  to 
fellow-men.  It  brings  demand  in  its  right  hand  and 
responsibility  in  its  left.  It  lays  on  the  elected  man  a 
burden  wrapped  up  in  the  honor,  and  woe  be  to  him 
if  he  tries  to  enjoy  the  honor  and  forgets  the  burden. 
Far  better  were  it  for  him  to  have  been  born  in  pov- 
erty than  in  wealth  which  he  uses  only  to  make  him- 
self comfortable.  Far  better  were  it  for  him  to  have 
been  born  stupid  than  to  talents  which  he  uses  only 
for  his  own  advancement,  to  have  been  brought  up  in 
ignorance  rather  than  to  have  been  trained  into  a 
scholarship  which  becomes  a mere  private  self-in- 
dulgence. So  far  from  election’s  paralyzing  the  moral 
life,  as  is  so  often  claimed,  it  seems  often  to  furnish  the 
very  nerve  of  duty.  If  a man  can  really  believe  that 
his  fortune  was  acquired  solely  by  himself,  by  powers 
which  he  has  created  and  disciplined  of  his  own  will, 
his  sense  of  obligation  may  well  be  weak.  He  may  be 
praised  for  whatever  benevolence  he  chooses  to  exer- 
cise, but  who  shall  demand  it  of  him?  “ Shall  I not 
do  what  I will  with  mine  own  ? ” But  when  he  can  be 
made  to  see  that  it  is  the  grace  of  God  that  gave  him 
his  power  and  his  opportunity,  must  he  not  feel  the 
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pull  of  duty?  Can  he  reasonably  resist  the  call  for 
help  that  comes  from  those  no  less  deserving,  but 
assigned  to  a different  post  by  the  same  grace  of 
God  ? The  vexed  question  of  luxury  gets  an  answer 
just  here.  Luxury  is  that  which  renders  a man  less 
useful  to  the  world  than  he  would  have  been  without 
it.  Whatever  comfort  enables  him  to  do  his  work 
better  is  legitimate.  Whatever  debilitates  him  or  calls 
off  his  attention  from  his  obligation  to  the  world  or 
attracts  the  just  hostility  of  other  men,  like  mere 
expensive  indulgence  and  ostentatious  display, — that 
is  wrong.  It  is  but  a narrow  and  mean  mind,  not  to 
be  taken  account  of,  that  sneers  at  wealth  that  is  used 
for  the  enlargement  of  life,  for  the  finer  education  of 
children,  for  the  equipment  of  talent  for  its  work.  It 
is  not  the  mere  difference  of  circumstances  that  stirs 
the  growing  and  dangerous  envy  of  the  poor,  but  the 
lack  of  the  sense  of  responsibility.  Let  the  man  of 
wealth,  of  talent,  of  energy,  say,  as  he  looks  at  the 
man  whose  station  and  whose  powers  are  alike  humble, 
“there,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  is  myself,”  and  he 
must  be  a hardened  man  indeed  if  he  does  not  feel  an 
obligation  toward  him. 

Noblesse  oblige  is  the  modern  way  of  stating  the 
doctrine.  The  larger  gift  is  for  the  smaller  man’s 
benefit.  The  calling  is  not  to  honor,  but  to  service. 
It  is  to  be  eyes  to  the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame  and  ears 
to  the  deaf.  Equality  seems  likely  never  to  come. 
There  are  greater  differences  between  men  today  than 
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ever.  Never  in  savage  conditions  could  there  be  so 
great  diversities  as  today  between  the  richest  and  the 
poorest,  the  wisest  and  the  most  stupid,  the  most 
beautiful  and  the  plainest,  the  most  saintly  and  the 
worst.  As  the  tree  branches  more  and  points  in  more 
directions  the  longer  it  grows,  so  humanity  varies  in 
its  gifts  and  powers  and  attainments  as  time  passes. 
Nature  and  history  conspire  against  an  equal  division 
of  anything.  The  fable  of  the  body  and  the  members 
gains  point  with  every  generation.  The  grace  of  God 
is  exercised  more  variously  and  more  mysteriously  as 
time  unfolds.  Surely  it  is  not  because  God  loves 
one  man  more  than  another,  but  because  inequality 
is  the  school  of  union  and  helpfulness.  A community 
of  men  in  exact  equality  would  be  a community  with- 
out love  and  needing  no  justice.  Break  up  the  equal- 
ity, and  straightway  cooperation,  mutual  help,  mercy, 
admiration,  pity,  justice,  sacrifice, — the  whole  rain- 
bow of  graces  and  virtues  hangs  over  life,  like 
the  arch  of  color  that  shuns  the  even  flow  of  the 
stream  to  bridge  the  chaos  of  waters  below  the  falls. 
And  foremost  among  the  motives  that  stir  men  to 
helpfulness  will  be  the  sense  of  God’s  grace  in  elec- 
tion, with  the  humility  and  the  charity  that  rise 
naturally  therefrom. 

And  is  there  no  brotherhood,  no  sense  of  noblesse 
oblige  among  the  nations  ? There,  where  the  grace 
of  God  is  most  clear,  and  human  agency  and  merit 
least  certain,  shall  there  be  no  sense  of  the  obligation 
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of  the  well-conditioned  toward  the  ill-favored  ? Sup- 
pose there  is  a nation  of  good  stock,  in  fortunate 
circumstances,  intelligent,  self-respecting,  of  enlight- 
ened religious  faith,  free  from  the  traditions  that 
enfeeble  and  distort  and  dwarf  others.  And  suppose 
there  is  another  nation  of  different  and,  as  it  seems, 
inferior  stock,  enfeebled  by  the  banishment  or  execu- 
tion of  its  best,  crushed  and  kept  down  by  a gross  and 
tyranical  religion,  lacking  in  education  and  bound  in 
ignorance,  never  having  had  the  chance  to  grow  nat- 
urally in  political  or  religious  freedom.  Suppose  it, 
if  you  must,  to  be  mean,  treacherous,  and  even  cow- 
ardly. What  shall  be  the  bearing  of  the  nation  of  the 
larger  mind  to  the  one  of  the  narrower  ? Of  which 
one  shall  the  standard  of  judgment  be  adopted  by  the 
other  ? Shall  the  land  that  has  been  favored  by  Divine 
Providence  become  brutal,  overbearing,  blustering? 
Shall  it  know  no  court  of  appeal  but  that  which 
speaks  through  the  cannon’s  mouth  ? Shall  it  put 
asid.e  the  dignity,  the  calmness,  the  consideration,  the 
loftier  ideal  of  duty,  the  vision  of  a redeemed  and 
united  humanity,  to  which  it  has  been  trained  by  its 
history  and  its  privileges  ? Shall  it  descend  to  the 
plane  of  the  unfortunate  and  ill-treated  nation,  adopt 
its  antiquated  standards,  and  help  to  roll  back  the  tide 
of  progress  in  a wave  of  blood  ? The  opportunity  is 
now  before  this  country  to  set  itself  in  the  front  of 
the  world,  not  in  the  extent  of  its  navy  and  the  amount 
of  its  appropriations  for  war,  but  in  its  determination 
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to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  to  settle  its  dis- 
putes as  self-respecting  individuals  settle  theirs,  in  an 
impersonal  and  impartial  court.  There  may  come 
circumstances  to  call  for  extreme  measures  for  honor’s 
sake,  but  honor  should  be  a far  higher  thing  to  a 
mighty  and  serious  nation  than  to  one  brought  up  in 
the  school  of  European  jealousy  and  intrigue.  We 
believe  this  nation  to  be  a peculiar,  chosen  people, 
distinct  in  its  endowments  and  its  opportunity  from 
all  other  nations,  set  apart  in  this  western  solitude  as 
Israel  in  the  wilderness,  from  the  bondage  of  tradition 
and  the  influence  of  evil  neighbors  to  be  moulded  upon 
a new  and  nobler  pattern.  Its  power,  its  wealth,  its 
intelligence,  its  freedom,  were  not  given  it  for  their 
own  sake,  not  for  honor,  not  for  enjoyment,  but  that 
they  might  help  it  to  reach  such  high  purposes  and 
such  magnanimous  bearing,  such  patience  with  puerile 
braggadocio  and  such  determined  love  for  humanity’s 
best  interests,  as  shall  make  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
May  God  grant  it  such  new  grace  that  the  old  may 
not  have  been  in  vain. 
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